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The amateur gardener 
becomes a professional 
with SUTTON’S SEEDS 


THE “professional touch” in gardening 
—those richer colors, that extra profu- 
sion of luxuriant blooms, that amazing 
size of plants and flowers—is an impen- 
etrable secret to the average amateur. 


It no longer need be a mystery to 
you. Plant Sutton’s Seeds, England’s 
best, the choice of professional garden- 
ers the world over—and the surpassing 
beauty they achieve will be yours. 

Size, color, fragrance, vigor are in- 
herited traits, secured by years of con- 
tinuous, careful selection and propaga- 
tion of seed from perfect flowers borne 
by the most vigorous parent plants. 

Sutton’s Seeds are the result of over 
100 years of this scientific seed culture. 
To perform their miracles of beauty, 
all they ask is good soil and usual care. 

Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horti- 
culture and General Garden Seed Cat- 
alogue for 1936 is now ready. A book 
every gardener will prize. We will send 
it to you, with generous packets of 
these four English beauties, for $1. 
Salpiglossis, Sutton’s Chelsea Hybrids. The 

finest strain in existence. 

Schizanthus, Sutton’s Large-flowered Hybrids. 

A magnificent range of unique colorings. 
Nicotiana, Sutton’s Crimson Bedder. A strik- 

ing bedding variety. 
Calendula Chrysantha. 


Exceptionally large 
double flowers, 


Ideal for cutting. 
Or the catalogue alone for 35c, post free. 
Remit by international money-order to: 


SUTTON & SONS LTD. 


Dept. C4, Reading, England 


A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s Seeds 
is kept in stock by R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City, 
and by the Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 


SUTTONS SEEDS 


ENGLAND'S BEST 
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Ts is a good time for the gardener to take inventory. 

Knock potted plants out of their pots to see that their roots are not 
too crowded. Some of them may do better if repotted in a larger con- 
tainer. 

Be sure the drain is not dripping on your favorite foundation plant- 
ing. These plants should be given protection so that they will not become 
covered with ice. 

Gardening will be easier in the Spring if the tools are in good condi- 
tion; remove rust, sharpen dull edges, repair and paint the handles now. 
Markers made now will be handy for use in the Spring, too. 

Pinch back weak and straggling growths on house plants. 

Seeds you have saved from your garden may be tested now. Be sure 
that you have not cherished old stock too long; new seeds may give 
better results. 

Surface soil on potted plants that has become caked may be stirred to 
correct this condition, but care must be taken not to injure the feeding 
roots near the surface. 

Gladiolus corms and dahlia roots may be ruined if rot spreads through 
them. They should be picked over now. 


Seeds slow in germination, such as heliotropes, should be sown in ‘the 


greenhouse now. Other seeds that will be benefited by an early start are 
lobelias, begonias of the fibrous type, abutilons, spirzas, forget-me-nots, 
snapdragons, shasta daisies and gloxinias. 











GROWING LANTANAS INDOORS 


ANTANAS are attractive house plants, but are not seen as 
often as their worth merits, because of the difficulties 
which housewives have in handling them. In a hot, dry at- 
mosphere the leaves are almost certain to turn yellow and 
drop, which means that growing lantanas in rooms where 
modern heating systems are used is very difficult. They will 
often thrive remarkably well in a kitchen, however, especially 
if there is considerable steam, and if some fresh air comes in 
around the windows. Water must be given only moderately, 
but there must be plenty of direct sunlight. The dwarfer kinds 
are best in the window garden, being easier to care for and 
more free blooming than the taller varieties. 
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For Better Lawns 
and Gardens..... 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


@ High nitrogen content 
@ High water holding capacity 


@ ALL Humus — no weed 
seeds or foreign matter 





Mined and Manufactured by 
Florida Humus Co. 


Zellwood (Orange County) Florida 
Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 


Write for free booklet 
A I 





RARE 
AMERICAN ALPINES 


First offered in America by 


New England’s Coldest 
Nursery 

RIOMOTU DETAR 2. occcsscccss $.35 
Asplenium viride ............ 75 
Aspidium fragrans .......... 1.00 
Diapensia lapponica ......... 1.00 
Draba arabisans ............. 35 
Empetrum nigrum .......... 50 
Erigeron hyssopifolius ...... 35 
.. 2... 50 
Loiseleuria procumbens ..... 1.00 
PmsOe: MAISCOIEOD ......0.-0.- 50 
Paronychia argyrocoma albi- 

EE era Sia ws bees.<aw se 1.00 
Phyllodoce coerulea ......... 1.00 
Pinguicula vulgaris .......... 35 


Primula farinosa gaspensis .. .50 


7 mistassinica ........ 15 
5 alba ...1.00 
Saxifraga aizoides ........... 15 
x aizoon “Gaspe Gold” 1.00 
Be re 75 
Vaccinium Vitis-Idaea ....... 15 





The above list is our contribution to 
American Rock Gardens during the past 
five years. None of the above were pro- | 
curable in American Nurseries until | 
offered by this firm. 


700 Choice ALPINES 


are offered in our ‘‘Rock Garden Cata- 
log.” Our “General Catalog” offers every- 
thing that a first-class nursery carries. 
Both catalogs are free east of the Rocky 
Mountains, 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on cash orders received 
before March 10. | 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


An American Daffodil Society Formed 
N American Daffodil Society was organized at a meeting 
held at the Netherlands Club in New York, Monday, 
January 6, with representatives from various parts of the 
country present. Mr. Richardson Wright, who presided as 
chairman, was made president of the newly organized society, 
and Mr. Fred Rockwell was elected secretary-treasurer. 
Regional vice-presidents are to be announced later. 

The reason for forming the new society is found largely in 
the fact that the present quarantine on daffodil bulbs is ex- 
pected to be lifted at the end of this year. As a result, large 
quantities of bulbs, including many varieties not now well 
known here, will be sent over from Holland and from Eng- 
land. The American Daffodil Society will undertake to pass 
upon the merits of such introductions. It is preparing a list of 
varieties which can be recommended for garden purposes, for 
exhibition purposes and for collectors. 

The list is based upon the standards set by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and the nomenclature adopted by that 
organization will be followed. New varieties brought to this 
country in future years will be passed upon by a special 
committee and listed if the merits seem to make this action 
advisable. It is expected that the new society will wield wide 
influence. 


National Flower and Garden Show 


The 17th National Flower and Garden Show will be held 
in Baltimore, Md., this year from March 14 to 22, inclusive, 
at the Fifth Regiment Armory on Hoffman and Bolton 
Streets. The show is sponsored by the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, an educational, non- 
commercial organization, with the co-operation of many 
other organizations, such as The American Rose Society, the 
American Carnation Society, the Chrysanthemum Society of 
America, the Florists’ Club of Baltimore, Maryland Nursery- 
men’s Association, the Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland, 
and the Baltimore Association of Commerce. 

Exhibitors will represent nearly every state in the Union; 
and flowers, shrubs and trees from all over the world will be 
displayed. Educational exhibits, sponsored by leading univer- 
sities in the East and West, will demonstrate the latest meth- 
ods of floriculture and horticulture. Both floors of the new 
Armory, covering 120,000 square feet of space, will be used. 


A Garden Club “Flower Tournament” 


The Garden Club of Chambersburg, Pa., conducts each 
year what it calls a flower tournament, a unique and inter- 
esting feature of its meetings. It is an unclassified competition. 
Flowers, even those of the same kind, are not compared with 
each other, but each is rated on its own merits against a stand- 
ard of perfection. For instance, among the entries may be six 
roses. No rose is compared with any other, but each is marked 


high or low as it approximates the perfect rose of that variety. 
Each receives its own rating. 

The contestants are not limited as to entries, but may make 
as many as they choose. Each entry is properly labeled and 
signed and is exhibited as a specimen. Green ginger ale bottles, 
provided by the chairman, are used for small blooms and in 
the case of a large blossom, as when a magnificent specimen of 
Magnolia macrophylla was brought in, a battery jar is used. 

A chairman is selected for the season and she chooses three 
judges from the members who are not exhibiting. The ratings 
are announced at the close of each meeting, and records are 
carefully kept by the chairman. At the end of the season a 
sweepstake prize is awarded, and often the competition is very 
close. In one club the winner had 1640 points and second and 
third entrants had 1580 and 1490 points respectively. 


A Christmas Show in Oregon 


The flower-loving public of Portland, Ore., was treated to 
a new experience when the Portland Garden Club staged its 
first Christmas show in the residence of the late W. B. Ayer. 

In the dining room Christmas table decorations were ex- 
hibited. The library contained a collection of small Christmas 
trees which showed great diversity and ingenuity. A tree for 
the birds with decorations, balls and candles made from suet, 
bread and berries won a blue ribbon. The book shelves were 
filled with tokens, such as a six-inch living fir tree in a pot, 
tied in a box ready for sending, to be used in place of Christ- 
mas cards. 





Carnation Display in Philadelphia 

The annual meeting and convention of the American Car- 
nation Society will be held in Philadelphia, Pa., on January 
29 and 30 at the Broadwood Hotel, Broad and Wood Streets. 
It is expected that an unusually attractive display of carnations 
will be made at this meeting, and the public will be admitted 
from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. the first evening and from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. on the second day. Members of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society may obtain tickets by applying at the 
headquarters of the society, 1600 Arch Street. 


Coming Camellia Show in Georgia 


For four years an annual camellia show has been held at 
Columbus, Ga. The show is sponsored by the Camellia Gar- 
den Club of that city, and this year’s exhibition gives promise 
of being the finest show yet held. The date has not yet been 
decided upon, but probably will be the first or second week 
in February, depending on weather conditions and the perfec- 
tion of the blooms. 


The Monthly Meetings in Boston 


Arrangements have been completed for the first of the 
monthly meetings to be conducted by the Massachusetts Hoe- 
ticultural Society in conjunction with the Gardeners’ and 
Florists’ Club of Boston. This meeting will be held at Horti- 
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cultural Hall on the afternoon of Wednesday, January 22, 
and the speaker will be Mrs. H. H. Buxton of Peabody, who 
will talk on ‘‘House Plants and Their Care,” a subject with 
which she is very familiar. Mrs. Buxton grows a large num- 
ber of plants, some of which are seldom seen in New Eng- 
iand homes. 

The lecture will begin at 3 o'clock, but the hall will be 
open all the afternoon in order that visitors may enjoy an 
exhibit of choice plants which will be brought in by various 
gardeners. 

Three other meetings will be held in the course of the 
Winter and early Spring. 


Why Germination of New Seeds Varies 


Studies conducted in the seed laboratory at the State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, N. Y., of factors affecting the 
germination of field crop, vegetable, and flower seeds, indicate 
that the difficulties commonly encountered in attempting to 
germinate many kinds of freshly harvested seeds are mostly 
due to a natural tendency for the seeds to go inte a state of 
dormancy. 

The most favorable conditions for the germination of seeds 
depend largely upon their age. The results of storage experi- 
ments indicate that seeds are continually changing and that 
many of them are capable of making very definite responses 
to temperature and moisture. It has been noted, for example, 
that mustard seeds improve in germination during the first 
few months after harvest and have a tendency to become less 
dormant with increasing age. On the other hand, mustard 
seeds that have been in storage for more than a year frequently 
show a high percentage of dormant seeds and may fail to 
germinate in soil. That many of these seeds are alive can be 
proved by subjecting them to alternating temperatures or by 
the addition of diluted solutions of potassium nitrate. 

The changes which occur in seeds during storage are not 
well understood, but it is known that some flower seeds be- 
come more difficult to germinate after a period of dry storage. 
Primula, anemone, and iris seeds, for example, germinate 
readily if sown as soon as they are ripe, but if stored dry over 
Winter and sown in the Spring the seeds may lie dormant for 
a year before germinating. It has been found that this is due to 
changes in the embryo during storage which are associated in 
some way with the physiological processes that cause 
dormancy. 


The Wild Flower Preservation Society 


At the annual meeting of the New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society, held on Thursday, January 9, at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, the following officers were elected: 


President—NMrs. S. V. R. Crosby. 

First Vice-President—NMrs. Laurence J. Webster. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. William B. Pratt. 

Treasurer—NMrs. Lucien B. Taylor. 

Secretary—Miss Lilly S. Tobey. 

New Directors—Mrs. Albert C. Burrage. Jr., Mrs. Wallace Campbell, 
Mrs. C. Leslie Glenn, Mrs. Edward W. Grew and Mrs. Robert B. 
Parmenter. 


The meeting was well attended and many new conserva- 
tion projects were brought up for future work in the society. 


New England Dahlia Society Lectures 


The New England Dahlia Society is planning for two lec- 
tures, to be held at Horticultural Hall in Boston at 2 p.m. on 
the afternoon of March 3. The speakers will be Professor 
Roland H. Patch of the Connecticut Agricultural College, 
under whose supervision dahlia trials are made each year, and 
Mr. Darrell Hart of New York City, a prominent dahlia ex- 
pert. Both men are excellent speakers, and it is expected that 
many amateur growers as well as commercial growers will be 
interested to hear them. The New England Dahlia Society has 
new officers and is planning a busy season, terminating with a 
large flower show in September. At a meeting held Sunday, 
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January 5, the president, Mr. M. F. Heaphy of Beverly, ap- 
pointed the following committee to take charge of the lecture 
program: Mr. Charles F. Reed, Mr. Arthur M. French and 
Mr. Alfred Cavannah. 


ROCK GARDEN RHODODENDRONS 


HERE is now available sufficient material to make the 

rhododendron family important even to amateur rock 
gardeners. All, of course, relish acid soil and since many make 
shallow roots, it is always desirable to plant a ground cover. 
Nothing seems to fit as well as Veronica filiformis, which en- 
dures shade and acid soil and makes a tight leafy evergreen 
cover for the rhododendron roots. 

The series lapponicum, probably the largest group of 
dwarfs, contains impeditum, lavender; chryseum, yellow; 
fastigiatum, lavender-blue, and one simply called Rhododen- 
dron lapponicum and which grows on Mount Washington, 
with deep violet purple flowers. 

The series ferrugineum contains ferrugineum, itself, which 
is the very famous alpenrose with rosy pink flowers. 

The series virgatum contains racemosum, which clings to 
the contour of the rocks and which has clusters of pale pink 
flowers. 

The fascination of growing dwarf rhododendrons is easily 
acquired by anyone who sees these plants in bloom and many 
people are surprised that such tiny plants produce such large 
flowers. Placed behind a large rock where they are shaded 
from the midday sun but get morning and evening sunshine, 
they thrive especially well. 

—Theodor C. Thomson. 
Belmont, Mass. 


SAVING BULBS FROM RODENTS 


S a preventive measure against rodents in the garden I have 
successfully used the following method: When planting 
bulbs, I use a bottomless container which I sink into the 
ground, just out of sight. A gallon bucket will do for a small 
bulb while an old tub is fine for a clump or more. In this way 
the bulbs are safe from mice and saved from dropping in the 
mole runs, also from the hoe in the summer after the tops have 
disappeared and location is forgotten. To replant, I change the 
soil in the container. I have planted hyacinths, tulips and other 
bulbs in this manner for years. 
—RMrs. Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. 


CEDAR RUST ON CRAB APPLES 


LL native crab apples are susceptible, all foreign crabs are 
immune. It is very common on Bechtel’s crab. The best 
cure for the disease is a spray made from colloidal sulphur, 
applied in the strength of six pounds to 100 gallons of water, 
every seven to ten days on apple trees for five or six applica- 
tions, starting before the buds break into bloom. On the red 
cedars three applications of this spray with three weeks inter- 
vening between treatments should be made, beginning July 1. 
Since it requires two years for the rust to reach maturity on 
the cedars, the treatment must be continued for two years be- 
fore one can be sure it is eradicated. 


KILLING SCALE ON MUGHO PINE 


HAT to do for scale on Mugho pine trees is a question 
often raised by persons having trouble retaining some 
prized shrubbery because of this infestation. A cure recom- 
mended is spraying with miscible oil before the buds are 
ready to break in the Spring. Since there is a narrow margin 
between the amount that will harm the pine and the strength 


‘needed to kill the insect, this is an operation requiring skill. 


A safer practice, but one requiring more watchfulness in the 
part of the gardener, is to kill the young scales with nicotine 
when they are crawling. 


THE ROCKS IN A ROCK GARDEN 


They ought to be chosen as carefully as 
the plants which nestle among them 


an artist, and his chief interest in his plants is as indi- 

viduals rather than in the effect which their arrangement 
will create, yet it is possible for the plant collector to house his 
collection in a garden that satisfies the requirements of good 
garden design as well as cultural requirements. 

Are rocks absolutely necessary in a garden of alpines? 
Despite the fact that in many minds ‘“‘rock gardens” and 
“alpine gardens’ are synonymous, there is no basis for the 
belief that rocks are absolutely essential to the culture of 
arctic-alpine species. The greatest essential is coolness, which 
may be provided by a northerly exposure and by small stones 
in the soil. 

That rocks—large rocks, that is—are not necessary is 
shown by the fact that in nurseries alpines are grown by the 
thousands without the benefit of a single rock. Here reliance 
is made upon shade and proper soil mixtures to provide cool- 
ness. In England, the more difficult alpines are grown in an 
“alpine house’’ which is merely a greenhouse which is kept 
as cool as possible during the Summer and just above freezing 
during the Winter. The plants are grown in pots or pans, 
and no rocks at all are used. 

If large rocks are not necessary, are they beneficial? The 
answer to this question is that they are beneficial in several 
distinct ways. 

If rocks of sufficient size are used (one foot in diameter 
and over) a tiny, individual “‘northside’’ may be found 
beside each rock. Thus, for very small plants, a rockery may 
be located in almost any exposure, yet contain sufficient pro- 


r SHE average rock garden enthusiast is a collector and not 


tection from the direct rays of the sun to provide a happy 
home for the plants. 

Each rock provides a moisture laden spot which will be 
beneficial to the plants during dry weather. There is a certain 
amount of evaporative cooling effect due to the moisture 
retained by each rock. From an esthetic standpoint, rocks in 
a garden of alpines are extremely desirable. 

Thus it may be conceded that practically every garden of 
alpines should be built around a framework of rocks. This 
being so, we are confronted with the problem of how to 
distribute the rocks. Every collector will sooner or later come 
upon that favorite phrase of all garden authors: ‘Pattern 
your rock arrangement after nature.’” One eminent nursery- 
man even goes so far as to say in his catalogue that every 
prospective rock garden builder should spend not one but 
several days among the rocks in the woods and fields and on 
the mountain top, and then go home and be guided by 
what he saw. This is a piece of advice to be debunked. One 
or several days among the rocks of nature will bring little or 
nothing of value to the average observer. It is hopeless for 
an untrained mind to endeavor to interpret natural rock 
work, especially with the few rocks that he will pick up in 
his car or have delivered to him by a landscape gardener. 

The ledge is a type of natural rock garden that is frequently 
encountered. Its outstanding characteristics are—very small 
area capable of supporting plant life as compared with the 
total area of rock work, and harshness and irregularity of 
outline. It has been but little softened by weathering. As far 
as size is concerned, small ledges may be taken as models for 
rock gardens. They are especially attractive as backgrounds 
for rockeries, and because of the relatively small planting 
area on the average ledge, this is their greatest use. Yet they 





A ledge garden has limitations but often proves very satisfactory when made with natural ledges 
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are best incorporated into the rock garden when they occur 
naturally in the garden. An artificially constructed ledge is 
seldom satisfactory, for it is impossible to piece together a 
series of unrelated stones and have the result appear natural. 

The flora of a ledge is usually limited to one or two species. 
With the exception of very small seed plants such as hous- 
tonias, which can find a root hold in small accumulations of 
moss and mold, the inhabitants are strictly saxatile—that is 
rock loving plants, equipped with long, slender root systems 
well adapted to working down into small cracks in search 
of moisture. 


The Boulder Field and Its Advantages 

HE boulder field or ‘‘fellsfield’’ or ‘‘felsenmere’’ as it is also 

called, is probably the most common type of natural rock 
garden. There are hundreds of square miles of boulder fields 
in New England as a result of the passing of the glacier. In 
the arctic there are immense areas of these boulder fields, all 
liberally planted with arctostaphylos, vaccinium, ranunculus 
and all of the choice rock garden plants of our nurseries. The 
outstanding features of the boulder field are as follows: 

The rocks are of all sizes from mere pebbles to massive boulders weighing 
several tons apiece. 

In glacial deposits, all the rocks need not be of the same material. As the 
glacier transported material many miles, granites are thus mixed with sand- 
stones, or other rocks of local origin. In frost deposits on mountain tops, 
this feature is not evident and the rocks are all of local origin and the same 
as the surrounding territory. ae 

In glacial deposits, the stones are all rounded due to the grinding which 
they received during transport. 

There is no particular order of arrangement, except on slopes where there 
is a tendency toward sorting by the frost. Contrary to popular belief, the 
boulder field is probably the best type of rockery for the home owner to 
build. It has the following advantages: 

It may be built upon a perfectly level piece of ground. 

No knowledge of geology is necessary to its successful construction. 

Various rock material may be used. Sandstone and granite may be freely 
intermingled. : 

It may be of any area. It can be extended at little expense. 

It eliminates the fussy and unsuccessful attempts to imitate grottos and 
caves and waterfalls and ledges that have been the undoing of many rockeries. 


Why the Boulder Field Has Been Condemned 
ie THE past the boulder field type has been condemned for 


the following reasons: 


Garden authors dearly love complication, and the intricacy of the outcrop 
or the ledge is much more satisfying to them than the simplicity of the 
boulder field. 

It seemed to lack the idea of unity which has obsessed landscape writers 
in the past. 

There has been a tendency on the part of the builders to set the stones 
vertically so that the rockery looks more like a cemetery than a boulder field. 

People seem to have a fancy for ornately shaped water-washed stones and 
flashy pieces of quartz which because of their prominent qualities stand out 
‘like a sore thumb”’ and consequently detract from the value of the plants. 


Points to observe in building a boulder field are these: 


Use a few large rocks rather than many small ones. 

Place them with their center of gravity as low as possible. Do not stand 
them on end. They require a sense of repose to be attractive. 

Do not arrange them in rows or concentric circles. 

Intermingle the different sizes. 

Cover the ground between them with gravel or stone chips. This not 
only aids plant growth, but gives a natural appearance for in arctic or alpine 
regions, the boulders are invariably accompanied by gravel or “‘shingle.”’ 

If possible procure the stones by prying them out of a pasture or field 
rather than taking them from a stone wall. Then they can be set into the 
ground in the garden at the plainly indicated soil level and thus appear more 
natural. 


The boulder field may be constructed on a slope or upon 
perfectly level ground just as one sees fit. It may be incorpo- 
rated with the perennial garden too. In fact, on small loca- 
tions, if the first two or three feet onwards of the perennial 
border are devoted to a boulder field type of rockery, one is 
thus able to combine both types of garden in the same area. 

Inasmuch as heretofore a rockery has always been con- 
sidered a ‘‘natural”’ type of garden, it has always sounded a 
trifle incongruous to speak of a formal rockery. 

In the same breath, however, horticultural writers have 
advocated the dry laid retaining wall as the best possible type 
of rock garden from a cultural point of view, and a stone wall 
is nothing if it is not formal. 

The idea of a rock garden laid out in geometrical beds and 
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borders should not be repellent to gardeners, especially those 
of the collector type. 

Such an idea is to be recommended. It is much easier for 
the amateur to lay out a satisfying formal garden than it is 
for him to create a naturalistic or informal garden. In small 
city lots, in courtyards, where the immediate surroundings 
are all architectural, a formal layout is much better than an 
informal one. 

Another fact to be considered is that even in rock gardens 
that are designed after a natural pattern, the planting is never 
natural but always gardenesque, for the grasses and sedges 
and other “‘weeds’’ of the open places are always omitted and 
the plants of greater appeal are frankly massed in a totally 
unnatural manner. Why not go a step further and make the 
outline of the garden just as formal? 

There is no need to go into the design of formal rock 
gardens. Any formal design may be planted with rock plants 
instead of with perennials of the larger sizes. Small paved 
courts with curbed pools and borders of rocks and dwarf 
plants are very attractive. 

—James H. Bissland. 
Chicopee, Mass. 


PRUNING TREES AND SHRUBS 


Serie was formerly considered a job for March, but 
there is really no good reason for postponing operations. 
The best time to prune is when the pruning shears are sharp, 
which is another way of saying that one Winter month is as 
good as another. Some of the ornamental trees respond to the 
touch of Spring very early, and if any cutting is necessary, it 
should be done while the weather is cold, but never when 
there is a coating of ice on the branches, for then limbs break 
very easily. 

As a matter of fact, much less cutting is done than in the 
days when less was known about the habits of trees. This 
applies to fruit trees as well as to ornamentals. Under normal 
conditions, hard cutting is not necessary or advisable. Limbs 
which have been broken or split should be removed as a matter 
of course. So should one of any two limbs which cross or chafe. 

Fruit-tree branches growing straight into the air may be 
taken off, because low fruit trees are preferable to high-headed 
kinds for several reasons, the most important being the ease 
of spraying and the ease of picking. Very old trees which have 
been allowed to grow high into the air will need beheading in 
order to meet modern conditions, but this work should be 
done gradually, one or two large branches being taken off each 
season. With this practice, the tree © tains less of a shock. 

Shrubs as well as trees may be p.uned at this season, but 
only those which bloom late in the season and therefore on 
new wood. If the shrubs which bloom in the Spring are 
pruned now, a large proportion of the flower buds will be 
sacrificed. Some shrubs, like the red-twigged dogwoods, are 
grown for the high color of their bark. They need hard 
pruning each year, because it is the new wood which has the 
highest color. If an annual trimming is neglected, these shrubs 
will lose much of their Winter beauty. It is best to wait until 
just before growth starts before starting these pruning opera- 
tions, however, for otherwise the plants will have a stubby, 
unsightly appearance for several weeks. With them, the best 
practice calls for cutting back the old wood, while the best 
rule to follow with shrubs grown for their flowers is to cut 
out the old canes close to the ground. 


THE VALUE OF SMALL PLANTS 


MANY gardeners seem to think that a big plant is more 
desirable than a small one. Experience shows that a 
small one takes hold quickly and far outgrows a larger one. 
This is true with shrubs and trees also, unless, of course, they 
are moved with a ball of earth, which seems to give them a 
two-year start ahead of other planting. 





NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS ANNOUNCED 


Important introductions will give greater 
beauty and charm to Autumn gardens 


HE most important chrysanthemums to be lined up in 

1935 gardens were the Korean hybrids. Of the original 

half-dozen varieties—Apollo, Ceres, Daphne, Diana, 
Mars, and Mercury—all but Diana and Mars were in full 
bloom October 12. Diana and Mars were loaded with buds 
just showing color and were wide open a week later. 

While not classed as a Korean hybrid, but having Korean 
blood, Louise Schling fitted in nicely with the group. The 
plants were bushy and were just about hidden under a mass of 
two-and-one-half-inch, semi-double flowers of deep blood 
red, which age bronzy salmon. The chrysanthemum scent was 
blended with a sweet fragrance. It bloomed October 5, last 
year. Mr. Alex Cumming of Bristol, Conn., is to introduce 
five more Koreans this Spring, three more singles and two 
doubles, the first doubles of this hardy strain to appear. 

Advance information about them is interesting. One, 
Aphrodite, has pink flowers, three and one-half inches in 
diameter, which open a soft tint of pink, changing to tinted 
ivory as they age. The plants are low, not over two feet high, 
and hidden by the crop of bloom. On plants a foot taller, 
Saturn, also single, is perhaps the most striking of the whole 
family. The flowers are about three inches in diameter, of 
brilliant orange marked with bronze, and with a lighter 
orange zone at the base, looking like a halo around the golden 
center. 

With smaller flowers, two and one-half inches in diameter, 
comes Venus, which Mr. Cumming describes as Rhodanthe 
pink. Anyway, it is a lovely shade of pink and delightfully 
fragrant. The plants are the same height as Saturn’s. These 
three in a trial garden bloomed October 5, last season. 

The double varieties have been named Romany and Indian 
Summer. Romany is fully double, with a slightly incurved 
center when first opening. The color is a soft, glowing red 
with the golden reverse showing on the tips of the incurved 
petals. The flowers are large, three and one-half inches at 
least. This variety bloomed October 5. Indian Summer was 
ten days later, and its large flowers stood light frost better 
than any chrysanthemum in the garden. The color is a warm 
orange-chestnut, a fine chrysanthemum color, and the flowers 
last a long time. The plants are of medium height, possibly 
20 inches. 

Two other Koreans we have all over the place are Smith's 
Dazira and Cumming’s Innocence. They are similar singles, 
both opening pink and aging white. The plants are compact 
and produce flowers in enormous quantities, lovely daisies for 
cutting. Possibly, if I had to choose between the two, I would 
keep Dazira. 

Another important “‘break’ in chrysanthemum is a natural 
hybrid between one of the regular garden ‘‘mums”’ and Chrys- 
anthemum arcticum. It appeared in the nursery of J. J. Styer 
and Son at Concordville, Pa., two years ago, and after coming 
through the two severe Winters of 1933 and 1934 without 
protection and without damage, it was considered worthy of 
introduction. It has been named Astrid, and will be in cata- 
logues this Spring. The flowers are single, shell pink with 
bronze tints, with a bright yellow center, and are three 
inches or more in diameter—beautiful flowers for cutting. 
The plants are about three feet tall with attractive foliage 
much like that of its arcticum parents, and bloomed October 5. 
Like arcticum, some of the first-year plants produced very 
few, if any, flowers, but two-year-old plants were a mass of 
bloom. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Romany is a new Korean hybrid chrysanthemum, soft red in color 
and fully double 





Astrid represents a new type of outdoor chrysanthemum which 
is hardy and free flowering 
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DR. SLATE DISCUSSES LILY ROOTS 


HE article by Mr. McFarland in Horticulture for Decem- 

ber 15 about roots on lilies has opened up an interesting 
phase of lily growing, and on this subject the writer is offer- 
ing the opinions of some authorities not quoted by Mr. 
McFarland. The most excellent book by Dr. Wallace, ‘Notes 
on Lilies and Their Culture,’’ published in 1879, contains on 
Page 54 the following statement concerning the roots of 
lilies: 

Lilies, to ensure good growth, should be planted out in their places as soon 
after flowering as possible, so that none of the young roots may be disturbed, 
and fair time may be given them to prepare for next year. In purchasing lilies 
I should like to give my orders very early in the season, and I should request 
that none of the roots be cut off the bulbs, but that they should be sent to me 
freshly taken up and packed in some moist material. Indeed, some of the 
Dutch growers recognize this, for, though they expose their roots intended 
for sale to the action of the sun and air, to dry the bulbs and give them a 
colour (according to the custom of the trade) , yet, they require that the bulbs 
they purchase shall be supplied to them quite fresh, and with the roots uncut. 
(Italics by Dr. Wallace). Of course, with imported bulbs this cannot be; 
but it is manifest that a bulb planted (say in October), rooting and drawing 
its supplies of nourishment, must be in a far better condition to support 
active growth in early Spring, and develop a fine head of flowers, than one 
planted in January or February, kept dry all the Winter, having hardly time 
given to it to emit a few roots before the stem shoots up and development 
progresses at a rapid rate. 

In the United States Department of Agriculture bulletin 
No. 1459, Page 17, Dr. Griffiths states: . experience 
seems to indicate that although a good performance is to be 
expected from bulbs with their roots cut close, there is an 
advantage in preserving the roots when this is practicable.”’ 
A few years later he writes, “It is not felt that it makes a great 
deal of difference one way or the other. . . . When resetting 
takes place immediately, many of the roots re-establish and 
it is thought that there is some advantage from leaving them 
uncut, but the difference is not great.” 

Carl Purdy in the ‘“‘Journal of the International Garden 
Club,’ December, 1919, Page 500, states: 


Lilies which flower freely the first season after planting have a liberal 
supply of roots above the bulbs, . . . These upper roots feed the flowering 
stem but do little to develop the bulb. The basal roots which are the mainstay 
of the plant are much slower in developing and we often find this conspicuous 
in Lilium auratum. We have a glorious bloom the first year with heavy roots 
above the buib, but in the Fall we find that the bulb has decreased in size or 
even disappeared altogether. . . . L. humboldti has no roots above the bulb, 
and is a little slow in forming roots at the base, and so the grower need look 
for no “i the first year or even find that the bulb lies dormant with no 
stem at all. 


In the Royal Horticultural Society Yearbook for 1934, 
Mr. A. D. Cotton says of L. auratum that he had seen this 
lily fail suddenly in June or July, and found in nearly every 
instance that the plants were practically living on stem roots. 
They had been planted as soon as received, made very few 
basal roots, and when the dry weather came in June and July 
they failed because the root system was not sufficient. 

I am satisfied from my own experience that the planting of 
lily bulbs without roots is unsatisfactory, especially if the 
bulbs are dried out and planted late, as is often necessary when 
imported bulbs are used. 


—G. L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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MR. MARSHALL’S LILY OPINION 


EFERRING to Dr. McFarland’s article in Horticulture, 
on “Lilies, With or Without Roots,”’ it has been my ex- 
perience that lily bulbs, on which basal roots have been 
allowed to remain, maintain their vitality longer than those 
that have been shorn of roots; but I question if this applies 
to Japanese bulbs that have remained in closed cases until 
planting time. 

We plant out our surplus lily bulbs late in the Spring and 
those that had remained undisturbed in the original cases and 
had been planted deeply have grown and bloomed 100 per 
cent. These had been packed in a dry sterilized clay, the usual 
method. I have never heard of any Government restriction 
against the retention of lily roots, but it is my impression that 
the dirt should be washed from the roots; otherwise they 
must be packed in sterilized soil. 

We insist, as far as possible, on having the growers ship 
bulbs with their roots, but the Japanese growers have been 
somewhat deaf to our demand. 

A few years ago, while experts were studying lily diseases, 
I was informed that the dreaded disease, botrytis, could not 
enter a lily bulb unless through a wound, and so when basal 
roots are cut off there are many openings for the disease to 
enter. 

As an experiment we induced a Japanese grower to pack 
two cases of Lilium auratum with basal roots intact and these 
afterwards proved to be the cleanest lot that we ever received, 
and it is a well-known fact that L. auratum is more suscep- 
tible to botrytis disease than any other species. The Japanese 
growers dislike to pack bulbs by any other than the old 
method, but if the United States Department of Agriculture 
should insist that these bulbs be packed with the roots intact 
it would confer a great benefit on the lily industry. 

We recently arranged for a shipment of 100 bulbs of L. 
sargentie to be sent by parcel post from Europe, and procured 
the necessary tags from the Department of Agriculture which 
has the address, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Plant Quarantine, Washington, D. C., only on the 
outside of packages, but after a delay of several weeks these 
two packages arrived, and to my surprise I found they had 
been sent out to Seattle, Wash., for inspection. Does this mean 
that there is no one in Washington, D. C., qualified to ex- 
amine these bulbs? This delay is not healthful to the bulbs, 
the basal roots of which had been carefully washed and the 
bulbs packed lightly to save postage. 


New York, N. Y. 


A NOTE FROM DR. McFARLAND 


Bung’ Horticulture is read and heeded is again proved to 
me by the response to my statement of fact in the Decem- 
ber 15 issue. It is quite apparent that we are about to get some- 
where, probably in the direction of more lilies for more people 
in America that will live and present their uniquely enjoyable 
qualities. 

It is known that the federal quarantine authorities, now 
most helpfully disposed under Dr. Strong, will go pretty far 
toward favoring the requirement of live roots on imported 
lily bulbs. From all the data thus far obtainable it is quite 
apparent either that imported lily bulbs must come in with . 
live roots in order to assuredly prosper or that we must begin 
to depend on an American supply, grown from seed, so that 
we may avoid the succession of disappointments that have 
been endured for so many years. It may be important for the 
importers to take into account the fact that unless dependable 
lily bulbs can be had, raising from seed by the amateur will 
become the rule rather than the exception. That is, there is a 
good, clean, sharp, commercial push back of the necessity or 
desirability of assuring bulbs with roots so grown as to be in 
good health when they are transplanted. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 


—W. E. Marshall. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


GLADIOLI VIEWED FROM MANY ANGLES 


A new book in which the culture and use 
of this flower are explained in detail 


ON’T get ‘hobby’ mixed with ‘fad,’ ’’ cautions Ernest 
Elmo Calkins. “‘A hobby is what you do because you 
want to, and a fad is what you do because other people 

do it.’’ That sage observation of a well-known advertising man 
sets the key for the most recent publication of the New England 
Gladiolus Society. For several years, this society, by all odds the 
largest of its kind in the country, has been publishing an annual 
year book, unique in character and full of information but in 
some instances amateurish, if that expression may be used with- 
out having it understood as a criticism. The present publication 
is not a year book but in its essence a gladiolus handbook 
which will be of value and interest to gladiolus growers wher- 
ever they may live, in this country or abroad. The range of 
material is amazingly wide, covering every phase of gladiolus 
growing. 

The leading article, on ““Growing Gladiolus as a Hobby,”’ by 
Charles A. Robinson of New Jersey, sparkles with wit and 
with a unique collection of pertinent quotations. Mr. F. C. 
Hornberger of Hamburg answers a question which is often 
asked, ‘“‘Do gladioli change color?’” Mr. Hornberger says that 
gladioli do not change in color except in rare cases known as 
sports, but that the weaker growing varieties and slow propa- 
gating gladioli disappear while the more persistent, vigorous 
and rapid propagators remain. He goes on to explain that some 
kinds will propagate from ten to 50 times faster than other 
kinds. He finds, too, that all varieties deteriorate after they have 
been grown commercially for many years unless the grower 
constantly weeds out plants that do not remain true to type. 

Dr. David C. Fairburn reports some experiments on the 
growing of gladioli under adverse conditions. He found that 
in general the small-flowering types tolerated hot suns and 
scorching winds better than the larger-flowering kinds. 
Among the well-known varieties which gave excellent results 
under poor conditions were Betty Nuthall, Dr. F. E. Bennett, 
Dr. Moody, Jenny Lind, Joerg’s White, Mrs. Leon Douglass, 
Picardy, Souvenir and Wolverine. Fair results under the same 
conditions were given by a list which included Alice Tiplady, 
Joe Coleman, Avalon, Los Angeles, Marmora, Mother 
Machree, Mrs. F. Pendleton, Purple Glory and Ruffled Gold. 
Inferior blooms were given by Bagdad, Coronation, Loveli- 
ness, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Saraband, Venus and Wilbrink 
among others. 

It is rather discouraging to find Lucia McCulloch of the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington reporting several 
diseases as well established, but the grower may take heart 
from the assurance that gladioli can be grown successfully 
year after year in the same plot of soil if both soil and corms 
are kept clean. The fact is pointed out that corms must be 
handled carefully to avoid even slight wounds and bruises 
through which decay organisms may find entrance. 

An exhaustive article on the ‘‘Control of Gladiolus Thrips’’ 
is given by Mr. R. H. Nelson of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. In the South the thrips can live over outdoors, 
but this is not true in the North. Moreover, if the corms 
are held at a constant temperature of 40 degrees Fahrenheit 
for three months or 36 degrees for two months, all the thrips 
will be killed. Nevertheless, infested corms suffer and lose 
weight when in storage. Also, they are delayed in sprouting 
and in blooming when planting time comes. It is important, 
therefore, to treat infested corms after they have been dug if 
they are to be kept over. The treatment most generally used 
is the application of naphthalene flakes. If these flakes are 
scattered among the corms at the rate of one ounce to 100 
corms, the application being made during the Winter months 


and allowed to remain for four weeks, it is completely 
effective. 

Naphthalene should not be used during Spring months, as 
it will result in delayed and uneven growth. Indeed, under 
some conditions, the corms will not grow at all. Placing the 
naphthalene in the soil with the planted corms will also retard 
the growth. Crude or unrefined naphthalene should not be 
used, as it contains substances injurious to the corms. If cold 
storage can be relied upon, and the corms can be kept at a 
constant temperature of 30 degrees Fahrenheit for two 
months from the time they are dug, no other control measures 
will be needed. 

It seems that E. A. Herr of the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station found that the storage of infested corms for 
about three months in a tile storage pit buried in the ground 
with the temperature kept at 40 degrees completely killed the 
thrips and eggs. The pit was made by setting a vitrified sewer 
pipe, 20 inches in diameter and 28 inches long, into the 
ground, allowing four inches to remain above ground to keep 
out surface water. A slat bottom was placed two inches above 
the bottom of the pit and a wooden cover placed over the top, 
with an addition of three inches of leaves and sawdust, the 
whole being protected with waterproof tar paper. 

Mr. Louis J. Reizenstein of Pittsburgh, Pa., gives some 
valuable suggestions for shipping gladiolus spikes to shows. 
He recommends the recently inaugurated air-express service as 
the best method to get them through on time. He likes to cut 
the spikes in the morning and keep them in water until eve- 
ning. Io make sure that the blooms do not dry out in transit, 
he takes six-inch squares of wax paper, puts a little pinch of 





rae 


Ella May, a gladiolus originated in New England, is finding 
favor abroad as well as in America 
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wet sphagnum moss in the center, and then makes a little pouch 
of this arrangement around the bottom of each spike, holding 
it in place with a rubber band. This insures a water supply in 
transit. A good way to support the flower spikes in the boxes 
is to make a roll of newspapers two and one-half or three 
inches thick across the box under the center of the flower 
spikes. 

Nancy J. E. Churcher of Haywards Heath in England has 
made a selection of choice varieties which will interest women 
who like gladioli for decorative purposes. Her first choice is 
Orange Butterfly, with Sunnymede coming second. She likes 
to show Sunnymede with the dahlia Tiny. For large ar- 
rangements standing near the fireplace, she selects Galli-Curci, 
Eleanor Duse, Orange King and La Argentina. She rates 





Rosex, a good example of the exhibition type of the gladiolus 


Orange King very high. For pink, she chooses Benito Musso- 
lini as best of all, perhaps for the reason that it blooms late. 
Other gladioli which she finds useful are Kewpie, lovely for 
table decoration, and Bagdad, which is also good for the table 
if the tips are used. She selects Will Scarlet for a dull corner 
and Lotus for a variety to b> used alone. 

Mr. Frank J. McCoy of anta Maria, Calif., uses a great 
many gladioli in decorating his famous inn and over a sur- 
prisingly long season—from early April until Christmas. 
He likes some of the newer kinds like Roi Albert, Picardy and 
Pelegrina. 

Mr. Paul B. Blake of Lewiston, Idaho, lists new varieties 
with comments. He emphasizes Phyllis McQuiston, an out- 
standing pure pink; Heritage, also pink; Southern Cross, red; 
Gypsy Girl, scarlet; Milford, light blue; Incense, which is 
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fragrant; Recovery, salmon, rose-red; Blue Admiral, best of 
dark blues; Golden Chimes, one of the best yellows; Vaga- 
bond Prince, very striking smoky; Autumn Glory, a very 
live smoky; White Winner, a new commercial white; Golden 
Goddess, an outstanding new yellow; Flamingo, pure pink; 
Flaming Meteor, strong red. 

A gladiolus institute represents a new project which is 
discussed by several writers, and which probably will receive 
more attention in the future. 

There are interesting notes from many parts of the world 
and a review of last year’s Boston show, together with 
messages from Rev. G. Edgar Folk, who was president last 
year and is now secretary, and Mr. Francis M. Bibby, the 
chairman of the publication committee. Mr. William E. Clark, 
chairman of the publicity committee, writes an interesting in- 
troduction and there are many excellent illustrations, some in 
color, contributing to the value and success of a 230-page 
book which is a unique and worth-while addition to gladiolus 
literature. 


NEW PERENNIALS IN ILLINOIS 


MONG the plants of recent introduction I have had noth- 
ing in my garden last Summer that was more of a delight 
than the new dwarf hybrid asters. Coming late as they do, 
when bloom is scarce, they are a real addition to the Fall 
garden. Two that I especially liked were Victor, nine inches 
high, a lovely shade of blue, that came into flower early in 
September. It was followed by Lady Henry Maddocks, 12 
inches high, which bloomed for weeks—a mass of pale pink 
flowers and of a heavenly shade. The pictures in the catalogues 
do not exaggerate the mass of bloom that completely covers 
the plants. They are also lovely for cut flowers. They are 
more adaptable to the small garden because they do not have 
the leggy stems of the old type. These new hybrids will be 
welcomed by all gardeners who are looking for masses of 
bloom for their Fall garden. 

A great deal has been written in Horticulture about the 
new hybrid Korean chrysanthemums. They are indeed an ad- 
dition to the garden, but should be planted in a mass to show 
their real beauty. They have the lasting quality of other 
chrysanthemums and keep for days in the house. 

Ceres, a yellow with a bronze suffusion arranged in a 
pitcher of blue Mexican glass, was breath-taking. Two or 
three sprays of Apollo in an old brass unpolished tea caddy 
was a picture to be remembered. 

The new Anthemis tinctoria, Perry’s variety, is far superior 
to the old variety. It is much larger and is a lovely clear yellow 
with a long blooming season. 

Heuchera Pluie de Feu is a beautiful new coral bell of that 
popular family. The catalogues call it “‘fiery red,’’ but in my 
garden, where yellow clay abounds, it is a rich coral—a clear, 
beautiful shade. It is fine both for the border and the rock gar- 
den and a dainty cut flower. It has found a permanent home in 
my garden. 

One perennial I would like to mention is not new but is 
far too little used—Anchusa myosotidiflora, or Siberian 
forget-me-not. If I could have only one flower it would be this 
dwarf anchusa. It grows about 18 inches in height and does 
not have the coarse appearance of the taller kinds. In the very 
early Spring it is a mass of lovely forget-me-not flowers, very 
desirable for cutting. It blooms for weeks in the Spring and 
often again in the Fall. The larger leaves are inclined to be 
coarse, but they may be cut away, leaving the dark green 
foliage, which is not unsightly. This plant is very much at 
home growing against a tall rock for a background. It is also 
fine for the border when planted in a group. After trying dif- 
ferent locations, I find that part shade, preferably in the after- 
noon, suits it perfectly. Every three years the plants should be 
separated by pulling apart the crowns. . 

—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, III. 
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I HAVE found the Evans garden in Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, an exceedingly interesting place, for in it are new 
and rare plants from all parts of the world. The average 
Eastern visitor walking in this garden is like a stranger in a 
strange land. There are lovely plants on every hand, but 
suited, of course, to sunny California rather than to colder 
climes. Some may be grown as annuals, some under glass in 
the North, but the loveliest ones, the erythrinas, or Coral 
trees, the new Australian eucalypti, slender weeping trees with 
flowers ranging from white to yellow, pink and red, the daisy 
tree from Brazil, Podachenium eminens, with large clusters of 
white daisy-like flowers, the callistemons, with ‘“‘bottle- 
brush”’ flowers of many colors, and the gorgeous cup of gold 
vine, the Copa de Oro, Solandra guttata from South America, 
which fills the air with fragrance, must be left to the warmer 
climes. 

Among the few treasures which may be grown in northern 
gardens are the new varieties of arctotis, in most interesting 
colors—a dark rosy-magenta which contrasts well with the 
soft grey foliage, a white one with the outside of the petals 
striped with pink; a yellow one, the outer petals striped with 
brown. The dark rose variety is fixed and comes true from 
seed; the others are variable. A bedding calceolaria, C. rugosa, 
had dark orange-brown flowers, instead of the familiar yel- 
low, but the habit of growth is the same. 

Another plant which has interested me is a shrubby aster, 
A. fruticosa, from South Africa—an evergreen shrub with a 
profusion of rosy-mauve flowers, which will stand consider- 
able cold, and should be hardy south of Philadelphia, pos- 
sibly further north. Sophora vicitfolia is a deciduous shrub 
from China, with small pinnate foliage and clusters of small 
pale blue pea-shaped flowers in Spring. This is resistant to 
cold, and thrives at the Arnold Arboretum. 


HERE is a beautiful new heliotrope here, so new that 

stock is not yet ready for distribution. It has the delightful 
fragrance of the old varieties, but the flower is a deep, rich 
purple, and the foliage almost bronze. 

Interesting specie geraniums for those who like the scented 
leaves are, Pelargonium coccineum, from South Africa, with 
deeply cut, dark green leaves and small scarlet flowers in good 
sized clusters; P. echinatum, also from South Africa, the 
parent of most of our white show pelargoniums. The latter 
has a semi-tuberous root, grey-green velvety foliage, a thorny 
stem and white flowers, flushing pink with age. It needs full 
sun, I am told, and will stand much drought and neglect. It 
is quite rare. P. zonale, the original wild scarlet geranium, the 
parent of our scarlet geraniums, is less interesting than the 
others. 

Lopezia albiflora, a species from Mexico, is interesting for 
pot culture—slender and twiggy in growth, with tiny 
laciniated pale pink flowers which somewhat resemble a mos- 
quito. I suppose this is why its common name is ‘‘mosquito 
plant.” 

New plants for greenhouse culture include Tibouchina 
laxa, which grows about two feet tall, then droops gracefully. 
The flowers are a little smaller than the old variety, a deeper 
purple, with golden stamens, and are more freely produced. 
There is also a pink variety, T. rosea. Bougainvillea rosea is 
a new hybrid from Australia, with deep rosy pink bracts, and 
is a vigorous grower. Dedalacanthus nervosus is not new in 
Southern gardens, but should be grown in our homes and 
greenhouses for its gentian-blue flowers in the Winter months. 
The dark green foliage, deeply veined, is also handsome. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


Brunfelsia, too, is not new in greenhouses, but it is startling 
to see large bushes in the garden, covered with purple flowers, 
which turn white with age, so that the bush bears flowers of 
two colors. California gardeners say that this plant is immune 
to insect pests, even the mealy bug. 


NE of the loveliest shrubs seen was the Leucadendron 
argenteum, the famous “Silver Tree’’ from Lion’s 
Head, South Africa. The leaves are narrow, almost 
needle-like, covered with silky white hairs which glisten in 
the sun like silver. The fruit is a silver cone. This shrub may 
be grown in tubs on our lawns in the Summer, and carried 
Over in a cool greenhouse in the Winter. It needs careful 
watering and perfect drainage. 

Thunbergia gibsoni, ‘‘Orange Glory,’’ also from South 
Africa, is much handsomer than T. alata, which we grow in 
our gardens and also in hanging pots. T. gibson has large 
deep orange flowers and darker foliage. It blooms better in a 
sunny position. T. grandiflora, blue trumpet vine, has much 
larger leaves, heart shaped, and deep lavender-blue trumpet 
shaped flowers. It will grow well in the greenhouse, but does 
not bloom well in the house. 

A new scarlet geranium, seen in pots on California terraces, 
is called Poinsettia. The foliage is the usual geranium foliage, 
but the flower, though double, has many narrow, strap 
shaped petals, somewhat like a chicory flower. It is curious 
and effective for a pot plant. 








SEND FOR 
DREER’S 1936 


ARDEN 
BOOK 


FREE 
Outstanding new Flowers for your garden 


ConTatns full information 
about the best of the new 
flowers and vegetables 
for 1936. Dreer’s Garden 
Book is more than a cat- 
alog—it is a valuable 
gardening guide. Dreer 
quality; reasonable prices 
—many special values. 


There’s a thrill in being the first to have the latest in flowers. 
Order from the list of new creations below and be assured 
of a garden that will be both distinctive and beautiful. All 
of them are easy to grow and will give a wonderful display. 


New Super-Giant Aster, El Monte— 
Large, fluffy, brilliant crimson 
blooms. Packet 25c; special 


high-tufted golden-yellow center. 
Packet 20c; special packet 50c. 


Petunia Nana Compacta, Rose Gem— 





packet, 75c. 


Marigold, Mexican Orange—Brilliant 
golden-orange double blooms of 
graceful, fluffy formation. Packet 
20c; special packet 60c. 


Marigold, Yellow Supreme—Glorious 
flowers like bright yellow carna- 
mg Packet 20c; special packet 

c. 


Dwarf Double French Marigold, Har- 
mony—Graceful plants 12 inches 
high and 2 feet across, studded 
with lovely blooms combining broad 
mahogany outer petals with a 


Compact plants covered completely 
with brilliant bright rose blooms. 
Packet 25c; special packet $1.25. 


Phiox Drummondl, Gigantea Art Shades 
—A marvelous new strain repre- 
senting a great range of lovely art 
or pastel shades. Packet 25c; spe- 
cial packet 75c. 


Linaria Maroceana, Fairy Bouquet—— 
Showy, compact plants covered with 
raceful spikes densely set with 
te Snapdragon-like blooms in 
a wide range of beautiful colors. 
Packet 15c; special packet 50c. 


HENRY A. DREER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FALL FLOWER SHOW IN YOUR GARDEN 
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They'll flock to your garden in October to 
see this newest, showiest, hardiest of mass- 





blooming ‘‘Mums,"’ the first of a new 
family. An enviable possession! 


Beautiful background all summer—masses 
of rare blossoms in October—hardy with- 
out covering all winter! Develops yard- 
wide symmetrical mass of handsome, leath- 
ery leaves, dark bronzy green and glossy 
—long-stemmed sprays of flowers, beau- 
tiful soft pink, apricot-shaded with yellow 
centers. Cut flowers keep 2 weeks. A new 
plant-marvel—for every perennial garden. 


BIG VALUE—Sturdy plants from 3-inch pots 

50c each—three for $1.25—dozen $4.50. In- 

cludes packing costs for shipment anywhere. 

Order through your local seedsman, nursery- 

man or SEND TO NEAREST ADDRESS 

mater’: JAMES WHEELER & 
SON 


Natick, Mass. 


STYER’'S NURSERIES 
Concordville, Pa. 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











A COMPLETE STOCK OF 
—e _ 
lLime-lLested 


ln our new Catalogue. 


Send for our new catalog —lists hundreds 
of plants, trees, and shrubs tested in New 
England conditions. 


Plants — Planning — Planting — our well- 
rounded service is always available without 
obligation to you. 


Ask for a Landscape Adviser to call. 


BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


North Abington & Framingham, Mass. 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 








HORTICULTURE 


THE ROCK GARDEN IN WINTER 


N THE planting of a rock garden, why not plant for Win- 
ter as well as Summer beauty? I make daily pilgrimages to 
the garden in Winter and am never disappointed. There are 
many plants that keep their leaves all Winter and peep up 
bravely through the snow. There is always color even though 
it be only shades of greens and grays. 

Among some of these plants are hardy candytuft, [beris 
sempervirens, with its dark green leaves and pure white flow- 
ers that come early in the Spring. 

Helianthemum, or sun rose, also is an evergreen, and de- 
velops an interesting shrubby growth as it adapts itself to its 
rocky surroundings. I wish the rabbits did not like it so well. 
They seem to be its only enemy. 

There is no lovelier plant in the Winter than the old- 
fashioned myrtle, Vinca minor. By keeping the runners cut 
off it will develop into a beautiful compact plant of dark, 
waxy green. 

At one end of the rock garden I have a planting of dwarf 
mahonia, which has holly-like leaves changing from green to 
rich bronze. 

There are many gray-foliaged plants that keep their leaves 
in Winter. Santolina, lavender cotton, a most desirable peren- 
nial both for rock garden and border, is too seldom seen in the 
Middle West. Alyssum argenteum is lovely in Winter and 
Summer. Its blooming season follows closely that of its 
showier sister, A. saxatile compactum. It is very dainty and 
lasts for weeks. 

The Heavenly Blue muscari with its gray grassy leaves 
holds its head up bravely through snow and ice. 

There are dozens of plants that may be used to make the 
Winter garden interesting. 


Danville, Ill. 


RAISING SCABIOSAS FROM SEED 


CABIOSA seed should have rather dry conditions for 
germination. Otherwise the seed either rots or damps off 
upon sprouting, particularly the Isaac House’s hybrids. The 
seed pots or flats should be soaked and allowed to drain. 
Then sow the seed on the surface and cover with about a 
half inch of dry soil and press the soil down firmly but do 
not water. 

Germination is erratic, beginning within a week and con- 
tinuing about a month. Watering should be restricted, using 
a syringe spray barely moistening the surface whenever it 
appears dry. This treatment will give a high percentage of 
germination. 

Scabiosas seem to thrive on the dry side and even in hot 
weather; watering once a month is sufficient. Scabiosa cau- 
casica, Blue Bonnet, and S. columbaria, orchid pink, are still 
very desirable because of the long dependable season of bloom 
and with us most of the year. It becomes straggly as a peren- 
nial. It is better to break off the new shoots with a heel in 
early Spring and plant out in permanent quarters. These 
soon root and give abundance of fine flowers. The most beau- 
tiful stand I ever saw was the annual scabiosa about an old 
fisherman's shack on a cliff overlooking the ocean. There had 
been no rain for some months. The only moisture was fog 
and sea air, and the ground hard, yet year after year it re- 
seeded itself; another testimony to dry conditions although 
from a different member of the family. 

In contrast are the primulas, which need wet conditions 
for germination, particularly Primula obconica which is gen- 
erally raised annually for largest bloom. Placing the seed pot 
in a shallow saucer and frequently filling the saucer with 
water, keeps the surface soil moist. Many of the seeds in 
sprouting work to the surface and expose their thread-like 
roots. The roots can be pressed back into the soil. Without 
the surface being wet, they are likely to die. 


Oakland, Cal. 


—Nell J. Yeomans. 


—George B. Furniss. 
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PLAN GARDENS NOW 


OW IS THE TIME to plan 

your garden. Remember, too, 
that the e essential of any 
good garden is proper condition- 
ing of the soil. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss is 
the ideal soil conditioner. It breaks 
up hard clay soils and gives body 
to sandy soils. It aerates the soil 
and maintains moisture constancy, 
fosters healthy root development 
and readily makes humus. 


Why not investigate the many 
garden uses of Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss? Write today for Free 
valuable literature. 


W. 


PEAT IMPORT 
CORPORATION 


155 JOHN ST., NEW YORK CITY 








Vaughan’s Sees "thustrated 
is world-famed as the outstanding 
home garden catalog. Illustrates 
240 different flowers in true color 
and lists 2164 varieties of annuals, 
perennials, roses, water lilies and 
ladioli. Also includes the tender, 
finely flavored, table quality vege- 
tabiae. Full -cultural instructions 
prepared by practical gardening 
experts. Contains pictures, prices 
and descriptions of everything the 
home gardener needs or desires. 
Special Offer: 

Marigold Yellow Supreme 
Its 3-inch Flowers have broad 
frilled petals of rich creamy yel- 
low, loosely arranged like a giant 
carnation, and with a mild | 
fragrance. erous Marigold 
cents. Catalog sent with marigold Yellow Sisseme 

or alone, free. 


VAUGHAN 'S SEED STORE, DeprT. 34, 
10 W. Randolph St.,Chieago 47 Barelay St., New York 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


In our 1936 Catalog, two of our new varie- 
ties, Dazira and Haldona, will be featured 
in natural color. We grow Chry santhemums 
only and list 400 varieties of all types, in- 
cluding a very complete section devoted to 
garden varieties. Catalog free on request. 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 





TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning _— Cavity Repair 


Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
BROOKLINE MASS. 








Asp. 4204-4205 








SPRINGHILL DAHLIA FARM 


We grow the best of the Honor Rolls 
and Standard Varieties. Roots and 
strong husky plants. 500 varieties to 
pick from. Prices reasonable, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Ask for cata- 
logue. Mention ad. 





Route 2 Grand Rapids, Mich, 
iNKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical, yon Plow & Cultivatorfor 
Fruit Growers, Nurserymen, 
Gardeners, Truckers, Florists, 
Suburbanites, Poultrymen, 
and Country Estates, r) 
Low Prices——Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1084 22rd Ave_S& F. Mineeanalis Mian, 


1934 NOVELTY PARADE 


In the January issue of the Gardeners’ 

Chronicle, Roderick Crocket presents out- 

standing novelties for your 1936 garden. 

Send 25 cents for a copy of America’s finest 
arden monthly. ao 5 months for 
1.00; 12 months for $2.0 


GARDENERS’ CH IRONICLE 


ROOM 1004-H, 1270 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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A sensational offer to enable you 
to prove for yourself that Burpee’s 
Seeds are the best that grow. ozs. 
Here is an unusual bargain... . 

A 45c¢ Value for 10c Aéy ¢ 
of ‘wo of Burpee’s best Beets— k : 
Detroit Dark Red and Crosby's J) 
Egyptian (regular value 45c) 
postpaid for only 10c. Don’t miss fs 
this offer. Send dime today. 

BURPEE'S SEED 
Describes every flower and vege- 
table worth growing. Hundreds 
of illustrations. A valuable 
sent free. Write for it today. 
w. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
914 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





We will send you one ounce each 
CATALOG FREE 





Money-Making Opportunity 
Represent Holland Bulb Concern 
Take o:ders for our Top-Size Dutch Bulbs. Liberal 
Commissions, Monthly and Seasonal Bonus Awards. 
Some representatives booked as high as $200.00 
to $400.00 a month in 1935. Write us for details 
of this money-making plan. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
BOX 28 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
From Grower Direct to Consumer 





GARDENSIDE GOSSIP 


Send for a free copy of our little 
publication, which offers cultural 
and other advice, as well as prices of 
our plants. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
SHELBURNE, VERMONT 





RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 


Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 


CARFF’S 


iy New Fall Bearing 
BE Plant Pat. No. 94) CHERRY 


» Most sensational introduction of the 
red Sweet 









scription in our new catalog which 
Seem includes finest varieties of fruit and 
awe ornamentals. Write for free copy. 

‘ W. NM. SCARFF’S SONS 
a New Cartlisie, Ohio 





Liliums and Lilium seeds 
of our leading specialties 
Catalogue on Request 


W. N. CRAIG, Horticulturist 
Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 
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Do Not Fail to Include in Your 
1936 Lecture Program 


Bulbs for the Home Garden 
and views of the 
International Flower Show 
Flora 1935 — Holland 
Many Agfa color plate illustrations 


ALLEN W. EDMINSTER 
East Freetown Massachusetts 








UNIQUE CATALOG 
The World’s Rarest Seeds 


Likely largest offering of really rare 
flower seeds. It lists the unusual, but 
only the unusual that is good. Gives 
requirements and cultures, a work 
of reference. Write Dept. B for your 
copy. 


D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 





REX 





HORTICULTURE 


A FLESH-PINK BABY’S BREATH 


(Perea PACIFICA the new flesh-pink perennial 
baby’s-breath, is rarely seen in gardens, due, perhaps, to 
its comparatively recent introduction. This variety bears single 
flowers, which are more than three times larger than the single 
G. paniculata, and are of the most delicate pink shade 
imaginable. 

It grows readily from seed, blooming the first season if sown 
outside in early May, but it isn’t until the next year that it 
reaches perfection. The blooming period begins at least ten 
days before G. paniculata is gone, and continues in the greatest 
profusion until cut down by repeated heavy freezes. This sea- 
son it provided material for bouquets until October 6. 

This baby’s-breath prefers a hot, dry location and full sun. 
Plants set in rich, soft soil grew taller, but gave only a percent- 
age of the bloom produced on the plants in poor soil. I have no 
success drying it for Winter bouquets. It looks like nothing at 
all; but for a profusion of material for cut-flower work during 
the season, it has no superior. 

One planting the past season made a very dainty garden 
picture, besides providing an endless amount of cutting mate- 
rial for many weeks. Pink and white Lathyrus letiflorus, or 
perennial peas, covered the fence and in front of them a row 
of Gypsophila pacifica, next a row of that most heavenly 
beautiful annual scabiosa, giant pink Loveliness. The gyp- 
sophilas grew all around the scabiosas and close up against the 
perennial peas. A combination well worth remembering. 
Two-year-old plants average about three feet in height, and 
about the same or more in diameter, and are absolutely hardy 
here. 

—Mrs. Frank Leininger. 
Ozkland, Minn. 


SCILLA SIBIRICA IN ILLINOIS 


§ fn. Siberian squill is very deservedly one of our most 
popular Spring bulbs. Although it is rather widely used, 
it seems to have been more or less overlooked by gardeners as 
a naturalizing subject. Yet it not only adapts itself to a 
naturalistic environment, but actually thrives and spreads of 
its own accord by seeds if the proper site is provided. 

Apparently it is not particularly satisfactory for naturaliz- 
ing in sod, but in the open ground and under shrub masses, 
especially the latter, it is very prolific and adaptable. In only 
a few years after plantings have been made adjacent to shrub 
groups the squill will have spread back underneath them and 
will be flowering abundantly there. The effects are very pleas- 
ing, for the brilliant blue flowers very definitely relieve the 
dull barrenness of the leafless shrub areas. 


—J. H. Hanley. 
Urbana. III. 


THE STORAGE OF CANNA ROOTS 


ANNA roots should not be stored out of ground unless 
greenhouse conditions are available. For years I have 
used the following method: About the first of October I lift 
the plants, tops and all, and set in an old container. Usually I 
use a bucket, which is easily handled. I water them well and, 
if possible, put them on the south side of a building. This 
gives some protection while they are getting established. If 
there is danger of heavy frost I set them inside the building. 
Finally, when I think cold weather has come to stay, I move 
them to the cellar. I seldom or never water through the Win- 
ter. When wet and cool they rot, and when too warm they 
make too much growth. In a common cellar with no heat they 
keep well. I seldom lose a plant, but I wait until the ground is 
warm before I put them out in the Spring. 


—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. 
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Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1936 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large selection 
of Herbaceous, Rock Plants and Shrub 
seeds Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH BNGLAND 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 4 
each, large gladiolus bulbs correctly 
labeled as follows: 


AIDA MAID OF ORLEANS 
ANNIE LAURIE MAROCOO 

CHAS. DICKENS MINUET 

E.I. PARRINGTON PRINCE OF INDIA 


HALLOWEEN PICARDY 
MBS. P. W. SISSON VANITY FAIR 
SEND FOR OUR NEW 1936 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Guaranttad ROSE 
HPS ERE S 


EVERBLOOMING— 
\ world’s finest varieties, 
two year old, field grown, 
budded on strong healthy stock, guar- 
anteed true to name. Talisman, Pres. 
Hoover, Dame Edith Helen, Butterfly, 
Betty Uprichard, Etoile de Hollande, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, Radiance, all 
other popular favorites, including 
some new and patented varieties. 
Write for free illustrated Cataloz. 


McCLUNG BROS. ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler Texas 


THE COOL GREENHOUSE 


by L. N. Sutton 


This up-to-the minute English 
book explains in simple language 
the raising of “Flowers All the 
Year Round for Every Man” by 
means of the inexpensive cool 
greenhouse. 


186 pages, copiously illustrated, 
$2.10 postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Burpee’s New 


Snapdragons 


RUST-PROOF 
PKT. only 10° 


Tall, giant-flowering Snapdragons. 
A new strain bred for resistance to 
Rust. Specia! mixture of many love- 
ly colors. Full-size packet (regular 
value 20c) postpaid only 10c. 


Collection of 5 Separate Colors 


Crimson, White, Pink Shades, Yel- 
iow, lovely Copper Shades. 5 full- 
size packets (1 each of the 5 colors, 
value $1.25) postpaid $1.00. Burpee’s 
Seed Catalog Free. Write for copy. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
692 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








































Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 














urpee°’s 
Seed Catalog 


All the flowers and 
vegetables you would 
like to see growing in 
your garden—read all about them 
in Burpee’s Seed Catalog for 1936. 
This valuable Book describes every 
flower and vegetable worth grow- 
ing—all the old favorites and all 
the best new varieties. It is the 
most helpful Seed Catalog any 
gardener can have. Write today. 
BURPEE'S PETUNIAS 
Large-Flowered Bedding 
All best colors mixed, including the new mahogany- 
red Flaming Velvet, All-America Gold Medal Winner, 
and other new colors. Special Mixture: full-size pkt. 
postpaid for only 10c. (Flaming Velvet, alone, pkt. 25c.) 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 913 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
(BE RE RR 










Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











y [) the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the convales- 
cent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





“Save the Wild Song Birds’’ 
WITH A 
2 in 1 Hanging Feeder 
$2.00 postpaid 

White pine—stained brown 
size 12”x 12” 

go 3 Wren Houses $1.00 
postpaid 

Send for Literature on 

Martin Houses—Feeders 


RODERICK PAYNE 
R. D. 1, BOX 14 TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 






FELOER im WINTER al 
To hook Parse reel te /ill. 
limb of tree, “Holds two quarts 





EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large Quan- 
tities can be purchased from us More 
Reasonably than anywhere else. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 











Robert Wayman's 
ISES 
isietieds 


1200 
It is my aim to supply flower lov- 
ers with world’s finest Iris at rea- 
sonable prices. Over 25 years’ experience. 
OBERT WAYMAN 
Baysipe, L. I., N. Y¥. 






Box B 








The “House of Quality 


invites your consideration of its 

CHOICE QUALIT¥ STOCK. None 

better anywhere. . 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 





NEWS 
BURBREC NURSERIES INC. 


Successors to Breck’s Nurseries 
LEXINGTON, MASS. 


have a first class Tree Surgery 
Department at your service. 


Call LEXINGTON 1700 for free estimate 





HORTICULTURE 


_THE BLUE-FLOWERED BORAGEWORTS 


HEN I began seeking plants with really blue flowers 

(other than gentians) I had great hopes of good things 
among the boraginacex. But most of the smaller members of 
this order are either unobtainable or unkeepable, so that thus 
far I have found only two uncommon plants of real value, 
both of them often recommended for the rock garden, but far 
too rank for any place except the background or border. 

One of these, Cynoglossum nervosum, is constantly being 
proclaimed by catalogues as a novelty, although it has been 
in cultivation for well over 20 years. In early June it bears 
heads of pure blue forget-me-nots of no great size at the ends 
of leafy stems which rise up nearly two feet, a brief display 
which is gone within two weeks. After its first blooming I 
had intended to discard it, but forgot, and this year it has 
made such a show that I have decided it is well worth keeping, 
although hardly meriting the very ecstatic descriptions in the 
catalogues. 

Much more distinctive is Lindelofia spectabilis, which when 
out of flower, is hardly distinguishable from that of the 
cynoglossum. Its flowers are long and tubular, almost like 
mertensias but of much more substance, and like them, pink 
in bud, turning to purplish blue as they expand. Every node 
of the plant puts forth a cluster of flowers, so that when in 
full bloom it is a cascade of drooping blossoms. Both of these 
species need a green background, and do well planted together, 
as the lindelofia comes into bloom just as the cynoglossum has 
finished. Common soil in full sun seems to be their only 
desire. 

A third plant must be mentioned in warning. Farrer places 
the genus paracaryum midway between omphalodes and 
cynoglossum in habit and beauty. Encouraged by such recom- 
mendation, I purchased Paracaryum ceelestinum, (Adelocar- 
yum), the only one available, although I could find no de- 
scription of it. It turned out to be a fussy plant which must 
have its big basal leaves carefully protected from contact with 
wet soil. 

The two plants which survived grew astonishingly well, 
until by the end of the second season they were jungles of 
branches, three feet or more across and half as high, sprawl- 
ing and flopping in every direction. They flowered throughout 
the Summer—tiny, dull blue forget-me-nots scattered inches 
apart on the branches. I pulled them up, (quite an unpleasant 
job, as the leaves are rough with prickly hairs), and hoped I 
_was rid of the weed, but although it appeared never to set 
seed, there are volunteers coming up, apparently much more 
hardy than their parents. Anyone who feels tempted to grow 
the plant is welcome to these offspring. 


—C. R. Worth. 
Groton, N. Y. 


YELLOW WINDOW GARDEN PRIMROSE 


T MUST be admitted that Primula kewensis has a much 
less free-flowering habit than the better-known P. ob- 
conica, or even the charming baby primrose, P. malacoides. 
Nevertheless, it is to be esteemed as one of the most satisfac- 
tory of house plants for the average home. The yellow blooms 
are carried on tall stems, well above the foliage, and are dis- 
tinctly ornamental. They appear intermittently, but this 
primrose may be expected to flower for a large part of the 
Winter. 

Like the other primroses adapted to house cultivation, P. 
kewensis prefers a fairly cool atmosphere, and does not require 
a great amount of direct sunlight. Fairly small pots and mod- 
eration in watering keeps the plants flourishing. At the same 
time, it is very important that they should not be allowed to 
dry out. The more free-flowering primroses are best grown 
from seed each year, but P. Rewensis may be carried along sev- 
eral years with an occasional repotting in the Spring. It may 
not be easy to locate, but is well worth looking for. 
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Attract your feathered friends by this window feeder. 
To be fastened to window ledge. Made of white 
pine stained brown; copper nails used. Size 24”x 
11” wide; price $3 postpaid. Write for circular. 


WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 
Price: 5 Ibs. 80c; 10 Ibs. $1.30; 25 Ibs. $2.95 
postpaid. Add 10% south of Tennessee and west 
of Mississippi. 

THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 





CMTE NEW 
GARDEN 
CATALOG 





of best 
rieties of vegetables and flowers. Reasonable ‘ 
Write for this new FREE book today. It’s different. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
283 E. Spring St. 86th Year Columbus, Ohio 





SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Club Programs ............. 50c 
Begonias and Their Culture ......... 50c 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





BABY EVERGREENS, perennials, wind- 
break trees, small fruits, rare flower and 
bulb seeds. Illustrated catalogue. Ransom 
Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 





SEEDS FOR YOUR ROCK GARDEN: 
Some never before offered. Send for list. 
Rocky Mountain Alpine Nurseries, Bigfork, 
Montana. 





DISTINCTIVE GLADIOLUS—Prize win- 
ning varieties. Depression prices. Everett 
Quackenbush, New Cumberland, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





TO RENT: Garden estate, 7 room house of 
late William J. Stewart, Winchester, Mass. 
Address, C. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





ALASKA WILDFLOWER SEEDS: Also 
Alaska grown garden seeds. Catalog. H. A. 
Anderson, Caribou Island, Skilak Lake, 
Lawing Alaska. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Working head gardener or superintendent, 
desires position on private estate. Thor- 
oughly experienced in flowers, fruit and 
vegetables under glass and outdoors; also 
care and upkeep of lawns, shrubs, rose, 
rock and water gardens. Capable of entire 
charge. Danish, 39, married, one child. 
= F., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
8. 











Working superintendent and gardener, with 
25 years’ experience in all outside branches 
including rock garden and landscaping, also 
successful greenhouse man. Understands 
dairy, poultry and other live stock. First- 
class references from private and commer 
cial places. Wishes position on private 
estate. Married, has one child. German 
American. W. R. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Young German couple, American citizens, 
experienced gardener, butler, chauffeur 
(cook, general housework). Like to take 
entire charge of private place. Al refer- 
ences. K. M. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted by first-class propagator 
and grower of potted plants and cut flowers. 
Life experience. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress J. J. L., Care of “Horticulture, 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, married, desires position on sma!! 
place. Oapable of taking full charge. Sp° 
cialty, rock gardens. W. R., Care of “Hort: 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 
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The 64th 


in Boston 


Flower Show 


Admission $1.00 


free ticket. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Spring Flower Show 


March 23,24,25,26,27,28 


MECHANICS BUILDING 


Open Until 10 o'Clock Each Evening 


New England's Outstanding 


Every member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society will receive a 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





e | 
MONTHLY MEETING | 
February 19th — 2:30 p.m. | 


"Flower Arrangement" 


by Mrs. Helen Page Wodell 





EVENING LECTURE 
February 20th — 8:30 p.m. 
"Ecology as a Background for Design" 
by Miss Elizabeth Meade 





LIBRARY FACILITIES 


The library is open from 9 to 5 every week 
day and from 9 to | on Saturday. 
Every Monday evening it is open until 10. | 


| 
| 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


Lectures 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL LECTURES ON PLANT 


January 21, 28; February 4 
(Subscription Price $2.50—Open to All) 


HORTICULTURAL LECTURES— 


January 21; February 4, 18; March 3 
(Free to Members of the Society) 


PRACTICAL GARDEN TALKS 


(Sponsored by the Philadelphia Branch, 
National Association of Gardeners) 


January 21; February 4, 18; March 3 
(Enrollment Fee $1.00—Open to All) 


For additional information, address 


MATERIAL 
Tuesdays—! 1 A.M. 


Illustrated 
Tuesdays—3 P.M. 


Tuesdays—8 P.M. 


THE SECRETARY 

















Burpee’s 
Sucet 


Peas 
6 PKTS. for 25c 


(Regular Value 60c) 


A lovely coilection of six 
beautiful named Sweet Peas 
including King White, Mar- 
garet Atlee Improved (rose- 
Fiery Cross (scarlet-cerise), 






ink), 
rilliant Rose, Powerscourt (lavender), 
and Blue Bird (mid-blue). Special Offer: One full- 
size separate pkt. each of these six choice Sweet Peas 
(value 60ce) sent postpaid for only 25c. Burpee’s New 
Garden Book FREE. Write for your Book today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 574 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


COLOR IN DAHLIAS 


Dahlias that have withstood the test of time 
are classified and discussed by O. L. Alling, in 
the January GARDENERS’ CHRONIOLE. 
Send 25¢ for a copy of this practical all- 
gardening magazine, today. Subscription, 
$2.00 per year—special, 5 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


ROOM 1004-H, 1270 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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GOLD MEDAL WINNERS 


Scarlet Gleam, New double scar- 
let, wonderful novelty. Golden - 
oom, l double sweet scented 
en yellow, Glorious Gleam 
rids, mixed, fine large sweet 
= ed flowers, brilliant shades of 
pene to grow. Bloom all 
pang at Ibe value). Al 3 for 2Sc 
ier today. 
Ky new instructive seed and 


CHARLOTTE M. HAINES Dept.5 32 Rockford, Illinois 











Rare Hardy Plants 


Ask for Catalogue 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 


—. 

















RHEUMS IN THE SOUTH 


OR the artistic decoration of far places on the lawn or 

some low place thereon, there is no one plant more suitable 
and satisfactory to the eye than either Rheum collinianum or 
R. tanguticum rubrum. 

The first named grows to a height of seven feet with giant 
leaves, while the second has very large palm-like leaves and 
bright red trusses of bloom. It also reaches seven feet in 
height. As ‘‘facings’’ for larger shrubbery on lawns these 
plants are very satisfactory additions to any landscape and 
are tropical in appearance. 

Very rich soil, of course, produces the largest plants, but a 
round bed of rheums surrounded by lower-growing blooming 
plants may be had by using poorer soil in it, thus reducing 
the height but not the leafage of the rheums. 

—RMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 


Katy, Texas. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


March 14-22. Baltimore, Md. National Flower and Garden Show con- 
ducted by the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists at the Fifth Regiment Armory. 

March 16-21. New York, N. Y. The 23rd Annual International 
Flower Show at Grand Central Palace. 


March 21-29. Chicago, Ill Garden Club of Illinois Show at the Navy 
Pier. 


March 23-28. Toronto, Canada. Spring Flower Show of the Asso- 
ciated Floral Exhibitors, Ltd. at the Eaton Auditorium. 


March 23-28. Boston, Mass. Annual Spring Flower Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Mechanics Building. 


March 23-28. Philadelphia, Penna. Annual Spring Flower Show at 
the Commercial Museum. 








April 2-5. Oakland, Calif. Seventh Annual Spring Garden Club Show 


in the new Exhibition Building. 





More than 1000 


species and varieties of 


ROCK AND ALPINE 
PLANTS 


listed in our catalogue on 
how to have 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN 

Write us about your rock garden 
problems. Maybe we can help. 
Scientific advice freely given on 
selecting rock plants which will 
thrive in the different climatic con- 
ditions throughout the country. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Shore Road 
Greens F'arms Connecticut 














HANTON 


AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 
Gardening and Housework you can enjo 
Without fear of soiled or stained hands. 
Protection Against: Poison Ivy, Irritating 
Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Circular to 
THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-K Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Clubs—Agents wanted 
2 oz. bottle 50 cents 8 oz. bottle $1.00 








€[> Peat Moss. E> 


None Better None More Bulk 

50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 

10 bales $1.75 bale i1bale $2.50 bale 
Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal 

10 bags $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag 

Grass Seeds 

E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


LINE LEXINGTON, PA. LEXINGTON 2to 
PHILA. PHONE, CHESTNUT HILL 5454 

















PETER HENDERSON’S. 
1936 
CATALOGUE 








EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


is all that the name implies. Its dozens of color plates 
with hundreds of reproduced photographs make it 
the most attractive catalogue we have ever issued. 
In it you will find all of the old favorites together 
with the best of the new introductions of the year— 
all of them Henderson’s Four-Way Tested Seeds. 
It offers many special collections of vegetable seeds 
arranged so as to give a continuous supply of fresh 
crisp vegetables throughout the Summer and collec- 
tions of flower seeds especially arranged for harmony 


of color and continuity of bloom. Illustrated in colors 





on the back cover is the much discussed “American 
Woman Collection” ; the choice of a thousand garden 
loving women of the best twelve annuals of all time 
for a small garden. It is the complete garden book 
and to hundreds of thousands everywhere it is the 
first sign of coming Spring—the key to the garden of 


your Winter dreams. 


SEND A POSTCARD OR BETTER YET 
MAIL COUPON BELOW—TODAY! 


Send me your 1936 Catalogue as advertised. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 





